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Subject:     "WHEN  SILKWORMS  BLUSE. "    Approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Homemukers,  there  arc  some  things  that  would  make  even  a  silkworm  blush. 
Now  you  may  know,  or  you  may  not  know,  t  .at  a  silkworm  spins  a  thread  of  silk 
about  4,000  yards  long.    After  doing  his  part  to  keep  milady  in  silk  dresses 
and  silk  underthings  and  silk  stockings,   I'm  sure  the  poor  thing  must  blush  a 
deep  mulberry  purple  —  when  he  sees  some  oi  the  materials  that  are  passed  off 
on  the  public  as  "pure  silk." 

I'm  going  to  give  you  some  practical  information  today,  about  buying 

ready-made  silk  dresses.     The  facts  come  from  the  Clothing  and  Textiles  Division 

of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  Here's  what  they  say  --  those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  silk  materials: 

"Ccod  auality  silk  dresses  are  made  of  'pure-dye'  silks.     When  first  used, 
this  tern  raear.  that  the  silk  had  been  dyed  'pure, '  that  is,  without  weighting, 
which  is  often  used  to  give  body  and  an  appearance  of  quality  to  silks.  Later, 
the  term  (pure  dye)  was  used  to  describe  silk  containing  varying  amounts  of 
weighting,  s^cn  as  metallic  salts  and  substances  that  wash  out.     So  much  confu- 
sion resulted  that  finally  the  manufacturers  and  distributors  defined  'pure-dye' 
at  a  trade-practice  conference  held  in  1932  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 


"If  a  manufact\irer  lives  up  to  the  trad'.-  agreement  that  was  made  at  this 
conference,  he  will  moke  sure  that  any  of    is  silks,  except  blacks,  bearing  the 
label  'pure-dye,  '  contain  n_o  more  than  10  percent  of  any  fibers  or  substances 
other  than  silk.     Black  silk  may  contain  as  much  as  15  percent  of  other  fibers 
or  substances  and  still  be  labeled  as  a  'pure-dye. '    Under  the  same  trade  agree- 
ment, if  the  word  'silk'  is  used,  all  fabrics  containing  more  than  the  stated 
percentages  of  substances  and  fibers  other  than  silk  should  be  labeled  either 
as  'weigntei  silks'  or  as  a  mixture,  whatever  it  ma,y  be.     This  practice  is 
intended  to  protect  both  the  manufacturer  of  quality  silks  and  the  consumer 
against  cheap  silks  that  compete  unfairly  with  those  honestly  represented." 

Now,  about  these  weighted  silks.     Still  quoting  the  Government  authorities* 
Metallic-we-ighted  silks  are  often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  pure-dyes  unless 
you  can  test  samples;  but  make  observations,  read  labels,  and  ask  questions. 
Compare  the  feel  and  appearance  of  two  pieces  of  the  same  type  of  fabric.  For 
example,  weighted  flat  creoes  have  more  sheen,  are  heavier  to  lift,  and  are  more 
slippery  than  pure-eyes;   satins  are  hardly  as  ^liable,  and  sheers  feel  more 
wiry  and  harsh  when  gathered  up  in  your  hand. 
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"Weighted  Bilks  cut  along  stitching  lines  and  rub  into  shreds  wherever 
there  is  friction  —  as  "under  the  arms,  on  the  hips,  and  across  the  shoulders. 
Ehey  even  split  when  simply  hanging  in  a  closet.    Weighted  silks  are  also  more 
troublesome  to  care  for  than  pure-dyes.    Wrinkles  can  hardly  be  pressed  out 
without  steam,  and  the  colors  are  seldom  dependable.    As  you  wear  weighted  silks 
they  feel  clammy  next  to  the  skin  and  are  uncomfortably  warm  in  hot  weather. 11 

Next  we  learn  about  weave,  shrinkage,  color,  and  so  on.     "Weave,"  say  the 
silk  experts,   "is  another  point  to  examine  wl.en  buying  a  silk  dress.     You  want  a 
weave  that  is  firm,  and  not  likely  to  shift  and  cause  ugly  nulling  at  seams,  or 
bulges  across  the  shoulders,  under  the  anas,  and  at  the  hips. 

"Shrinkage  and  stretching  are  two  more  points  to  ask  about  when  buying  a 
silk  dress.    Very  crinkly  crepes  often  stretch;  those  made  from  lightly  twisted 
yarns  sometimes  draw  up.     Dresses  made  of  fabrics  with  a  close,  regular  weave 
are  much  more  likely  to  hold  their  shape. 

"Also,  v ith  tub  silks  especially,  be  sure  the  colors  are  fast  not  only  to 
washing  but  also  to  sunshine  and  perspiration.     The  label  'washable1  commonly 
found  on  silk  dresses  means  only  that  the  silk  can  be  washed.     It  is  no  assurance 
that  the  colors  are  fast,  or  that  the  material  will  not  shrink.     If  there  is  no 
label  to  give  definite  information  about  these  qualities,  ask  the  store  for  a 
statement . 

"Read  everything  on  a  dress  label,  taking  care  not  to  overlook  small 
printing.     Sometimes  the  small  printing  gives  the  information  that  is  of  most 
importance  to  you.    And  now  that  the  term  1  rure-dye1  is  being  applied  to 
affreighted  ray:  ns  as  well  as  to  silks,  do  not  take  for  granted  that  'pure-dye' 
seans  silk,  unless  the  word  'silk'   is  there.     If  a  label  informs  you  that  the 
material  in  s  dress  is  made  of  a  certain  brand  of  yarn  and  you  do  not  know  whet  he 
it  is  a  silk  or  rayon,  ask  the  store  to  tell  you.     If  the  clerk  does  not  know, 
ask  to  see  the  buyer;  you  are  entitled  to  this  information." 

That's  all  of  my  information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.     If  you're 
interested  in  fjther  kinds  of  ready-made  ^resses  —  rayon,  cotton,  linen,  and  wool 
as  well  as  silK  —  I  suggest  that  you  send  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
fcshingtcn,  £.  C,  for  Leaflet  Ho.  105,   "Qu<*.  lity  Guides  in  Baying  Ready-Made 
Dresses. "    It  nay  Rave  you  money,  as  well  as  grief,  when  you  start  out  to  buy 
your  nev  fall  wardrobe. 

Cv  more  thing,    before  we  leave  the  subject  of  silk.     If  you're  buying 
silk  ma:v  rial  by  the  vard,  you  can  take  home  a  sample  and  test  it.     Just  burn  a 
piece  of  -,ne  sample.     That's  a  sure  way  to  find  out  whether  a  silk  is  all  silk 
or  loaded,  wi  h  metallic  salts  that  give  a  false  impression  of  quality.     You  can 
e  quite  sure  that  the  fabric  is  all  silk  if  the  sample  burns  up  completely  when 
you  touch  a  ma-.ch  to  it,  and  if,  as  it  burns,  the  ash  curls  up  in  a  little  ball 
and  the  smoke  ias  the  odor  of  burning  feathers. 

Weighted  silk  burns  in  a  different  manner.     The  silk  burns  right  up,  and 
eaves  a  black  ash  almost  the  exact  shape  and  size  of  the  original  samnle.  What 
you  nave  left  is  the  metallic  weighting. 

Some  time  later  this  week,  on  Friday  perhaps,  I'm  going  to  give  you  some 
6«  es  to  buying  cotton  dresses.  Tomorrow,  being  Tuesday,  we'll  have  our  usual 
qaota  of  questions  and  answers. 
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